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cussion. The public, also, on every question, places a
large share of blame on the press, which has consequently
many enemies, but, nevertheless, has a magical influence
on both the educated classes and the masses. The read-
ing public is small, but select. Therefore, the literary
and moral standard of the press Is relatively high. The
newspaper editor is honored in the community, and is
supposed to have great capabilities. The new type of
journalist takes a great interest in his profession, and
does not consider it a mere stepping stone for political
success. Among the best features of most Turkish papers
is the fact that they are owned by their editors, and that
the business side is subordinated. There are few papers
controlled by financial or political interests. Most of the
papers profess to be, and to some extent are, independent
national organs. As it was clearly proved during the war
and since the armistice, the great majority of the papers
cannot be influenced with money, especially foreign
money. The editorial and news columns are generally
untainted, and a certain selection is exercised even in the
advertising columns.

Although the papers depend mostly on circulation and
advertisements for their income, these business depart-
ments have a primitive organization. No paper has its
own means of distribution; each copy is sold to any news
vender who calls to the office and pays cash. A reduction
of 25 per cent in the printed price is allowed agents.
There are, however, wholesale dealers covering every
part of the city, who handle and transport and then resell
the paper to news boys. Outside of the tobacco shops
there are no news stands. With a more efficient way of
distribution the papers could easily gain 50 per cent in
circulation. Street signs and other conspicuous methods
to increase circulation are not popular with the readers.
They often create the opposite effect. Prize distribution
has also proved a failure. As a rule, papers which foU